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who secured high marks, and a control group of the average run-of-the-mill pupils.
His findings may be summarized as follows: (i) The school leaders in general
were more successful in later life than the good scholars. (2) The students who had
been on the scholastic honor rolls had not succeeded as well "in one-half of the respects
measured as have the members of the random group." It seems that the scholars are
the least successful in later life, as measured by his criteria. (3) In other words, high
scholarship does not seem to be a requisite factor in later success. (4) Those activities
which produce excellence in the extracurricular life in school seem to be the best
preparation for adult success later.
A somewhat similar investigation by Clem and Dodge (1933) of 308 high-school
graduates of Rome, New York, revealed much the same findings: the school leaders,
who were not the best in scholarship, in later life excelled the honor students and the
random sample not only in income but in quantity of publications, subsequent public
honors, and "outstanding achievement"
Courtney (1938) using a smaller sample of 100 school leaders and 100 nonleaders,
compared them as to school activities, officerships held in school, and other matters
relating to extracurricular life. In high school itself the leaders had exceeded the
nonleaders in these matters in a ratio of 7.9 to 0.9; in college the ratio was 5.5 to 1.5;
and in later community life it was 4.7 to u.
Thus, even in the face of our highly routinized classroom procedures
and rather dull content of materials, in the extracurricular life of the
pupil, at least, he is given a chance to get preliminary training in forms
of leadership and in social experience which will carry over into adult
life. But in interpreting such investigations, we must again bear in mind
the potency of our traditional emphasis on personal competition and on
forms of leadership which emphasize money-making and executive ca-
pacity, and the corresponding neglect of other merits. The very criteria
set up by Shannon, Clem and Dodge, and Courtney reflect the high
values of our particular culture.
The problems of the pupil's adjustment to the school are by no means
confined to his learning the subject matter, to his adaptation to the emo-
tional effects of intensive competition, or to the rise of social-emotional
difficulties in the school that are pretty directly the outcome of home
conditions. The social configuration of pupil-teacher interaction also in-
fluences the child's adaptation, and in turn the teacher's role in the school
is greatly affected by her role and status in the community. In the next
chapter we shall deal with some of these problems.